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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. der that he might subject the bishops to his | length the prudence and fortitude of his suc- 
binais power. God, however, employed him as an|cessor, Henry IV., calmed these dreadful 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. instrument to accomplish much good. The |commotions: for, sacrificing the dictates of 


Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. work begun in his reign was completely ef- ‘his conscience for an earthly crown, he re- 
een Dias een fected in that of his successor, Christiern III. | nounced the protestant faith and openly em- 
By the year 1522 the tidings of the glo-| braced the popish religion. At the same 
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GEORGE W. TAYLOR, rious reformation had reached Hungary.| time, by the celebrated edict of Nantes, is- 

No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, Several students, who had resorted to Wit-| sued in the year 1598, he granted to his pro- 
temberg, having received instructions from |testant subjects the free and uncontrolied 

PHILADELPHIA. Luther, returned to their country, where they |exercise of their religion, and secured to 
= int, |erected the standard of Christian liberty. them the full enjoyment of their civil rights. 
For“ The Friend.” |. The reformation was extended into Prussia} We now come to our own highly favoured 

THE REFORMATION. in the year 1523, by John Brisman, a Fran-|country. By a marvellous effect of Divine 


ciscan doctor of divinity, who in the ensuing | Providence, which overrules the bad passions 
year was followed by several other divines ;| of wicked men for the accomplishment of its 
While these important events were taking | through the Divine blessing on their labours, | purposes, England also participated in the 
place in Germany, the subversion of popish| papal ignorance and superstition rapidly de-| blessings of the reformation. King Henry 
errors and superstition was going on, in va-|clined, and the cause of true religion was/|the Eighth, a man of distinguished abilities, 
rious parts of Europe. greatly strengthened. but notorious for his violent passions, which 

In Switzerland, Ulric Zuingle, canon of} From Germany also the reformation was |he hesitated not to gratify by every means in 
Zurich, began to preach the pure gospel of| propagated in France. So early as the year | his power, had enlisted himself so far against 
Jesus Christ so early as the year 1516, be-| 1523, there was in this country a consider-| the reformation as to write a treatise in de- 
fore the name of Luther was even heard in| able number of persons who, with Margaret, | fence of popery, in opposition to Luther ; for 
Switzerland. In 1519 he boldly resisted the} Queen of Navarre (the sister of the then| which service Leo X. conferred upon him the 
profligate sale of indulgences. His noble} reigning king, Francis I.), at their head, | title of Defender of the Faith. But in a few 
efforts were seconded by some other learned| were favourably inclined towards the re-| years he showed how little he was entitled to 
men educated in Germany, who became his| formed religion, and erected several ehorehes | this honourable appellation. While a youth 
colleagues and the companions of his labours;| for a purer worship. Francis, previously to | he had, though with many scruples and ob- 
and who jointly with him succeeded so far in| his quarrel with the emperor, treated his |jections, married Catherine of Arragon, the 
removing the credulity of a deluded people, | protestant subjects with the utmost severity ; | widow of his brother Arthur, and aunt of the 
that the papal supremacy was rejected in the | but when he found it necessary to conciliate| Emperor Charles V. With her he lived 
greatest part of Switzerland between the | the German protestants in his war with | several years, and had several children; but 
years 1524 and 1531. In 1535 Geneva re-|Charles V., his severity gave way to huma-|in the year 1527 his old scruples, concerning 
ceived the reformed doctrines, which, to-|nity and toleration. Afterwards, however, | the legality of marrying a brother’s wife, re- 
gether with a system of church government} when he had carried his point with the em-|vived, and he eagerly demanded from Cle- 
and discipline, were settled by the long assi-| peror, he treated them with implacable hos-| ment VII. the dissolution of his marriage. 
duous labours of John Calvin and Theodore | tility and cruelty. During the reign of his| Under various pretences, and with ambiguous 
Beza. successor, Henry II., the French protestants | promises, the pope deferred the granting of 

Olaus Petri, a disciple of Luther, first car-| were cruelly persecuted, and numbers perish- | his request, which he knew would be highly 
ried the light of the reformation into Sweden, | ed at the stake. In the reign of Francis II. | offensive to the emperor. While this affair 
with the assistance of his brother and some | liberty of conscience found some supporters;|was pending, Thomas Cranmer, a man of 
missionaries from Germany, who brought} but under Charles 1X. they were severely op- | eminent learning, who secretly favoured Lu- 
with them Luther’s version of the Bible.| pressed; and on the 24th of August, 1572, | ther and the reformation, advised the king to 
Their efforts were powerfully seconded by | five hundred gentlemen, and ten thousand of| apply to the most renowned universities for 
the illustrious Gustavus Vasa, king of Swe-|the lower orders, were perfidiously assassi-|their opinions on this subject; the greater 
den, who caused the Holy Scriptures to be|nated at Paris, while not fewer than forty | part of which, in 1530, declared the marriage 
translated into Swedish. By his command a/ thousand were massacred in the provinces. |to be unlawful. Catherine was divorced. In 
conference was held at Upsal in the year|On receiving intelligence of this wholesale | 1533 Cranmer was raised to the see of Can- 
1526, between Olaus Petri and Peter Gallius, | slaughter, Pope Gregory XIII. (whose pre-|terbury, and laboriously promoted the cause 
a zealous papist, who was most signally de-|decessor Saint Pius V. was privy to the con-jof the reformation, in which he was assisted 
feated by the protestant champion. In the|spiracy against the French protestants) was|by the new queen, Anne Boleyn. On the 
following year, the papal usurpation was en-|so cverjoyed that he commanded a discharge | 20th of March, 1534, an act of parliament 
tirely overthrown, and Gustavus was declared | of artillery to be made ; ordered the cardinals | was passed, by which the power of the pope 
head of the church in Sweden by the consti- | to return thanks to Almighty God ; and caused | in this country and all connection with Rome 
tutional assembly of the states convened at|a medal to be struck to commemorate the| were for ever abolished, and the supremacy 
Westeraas. unprincipled transaction. Even the peace|of the king in all causes, ecclesiastical and 

In the year 1521 the reformation was ex-| granted to the French protestants by Henry | civil, within his dominions re-established.* 
tended to Denmark by the encouragement of | III., in the year 1576, produced that civil|Convinced of the imporiance of a general 
its tyrannical sovereign, Christiern II., who| war, in which the house of Guise, instigated | dissemination of the Scriptures, Cranmer 


was anxious to introduce the reformed reli-|by the sanguinary pontiff, aimed at the extir- 


aang : ae ; ‘ as * Re-established : be . 
gion into his dominions, solely from the base | pation of the royal family, and the annihila- tary the English pulceiiaien raed Cee Ndi See , 
desire of throwing off the papal yoke, in or-| tion of the protestants and their religion. At | the usurped jurisdiction of the bishops of Roe se 
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persuaded the king, in the same year, to order | 
a translation of the Bible to be made. Eight | 
years before this order was issued, viz. in| 
1526, an English version of the New Testa- 
ment had been printed at Hamburgh: it was 
made by William Tindal, with the assistance 
of John Fry and William Royg. The whole | 
of this impression (with the exception, it is 
said, of a single copy) being bought up and 
burnt by Tonstal, Bishop of London, and Sir 
Thomas More, Tindal put forth a new edi- 
tion in 1527, and a third in 1528; and, two 
years after, his translation of the Pentateuch 
appeared at Hamburgh, with another edition | 
of his translation of the New Testament. In| 
1535 Myles Coverdale published, at Zurich, | 
the first entire English protestant version of 
the Bible: this is the first English Bible al- 
lowed by royal authority. 

In the year 1536 Queen Anne Boleyn was | 
beheaded on a false charge of unfaithfulness 
to Henry, who, the very next day, married 
Jane Seymour. She died in giving birth to 
a son, who afterwards became king, under | 
the title of Edward VI.; and in the same 
year a visitation was held of the monasteries, 
(which disclosed the shameful frauds and pre- 
tended miracles and reliques by which the | 
people had been deceived,) and shortly after | 
a suppression of them was ordered. Between 
1537 and 1539, six hundred and forty-five | 
monasteries were destroyed, besides ninety | 
colleges, more than two thousand chantries, | 
five chapels, and ten hospitals: all their | 
wealth and lands passed either into the royal 
coffers, or were granted by the king to his, 
needy friends. For this measure the pope | 
excommunicated him, laid his kingdom under 
an interdict, and cited him to appear at Rome. | 


But these futile declarations of the pope were 


disregarded by Henry; who, in 1541, at the 
suggestion of Cranmer, commanded the Bible 
in English to be set up in all churches, and 
publicly reatl to the people. But Henry still 
declared his resolution to adhere to the reli- 
gion of Rome; and he proved himself in ear- 
nest by the zeal with which he persecuted 
those papists who denied his supremacy, as 
well as those protestants who rejected the 
errors of popery. 


|of faith was agreed upon by the bishops and 





sake were compelled to resign their stations | 
and flee into other countries; of those who 
remained, five hundred were imprisoned; and 
even Cranmer himself nearly fell a sacrifice 
to the machinations of his popish adversaries. 
These persecutions were still going on when 
Edward VI. ascended the throne. Although 
only a few months more than nine years of 
age, this young prince was distinguished for 


his humility, wisdom, and virtue; devoting 


himself with all his heart to the service of 
God and the cause of the reformation. One 
of the first measures of his reign was to re- 
peal the Bloody Statute; he then seriously 
set about effecting a systematic reformation 
in the church. At the head of the learned 
men who were appointed to carry his pious 
designs into execution were Archbishop Cran- 


|mer, and the Bishops Ridley, Latimer, and 


Hooper, together with Martin Bucer, Peter 
Martyr, and Paul Fagius, who had been sent 
for from Germany. ‘The images of supposed 
saints were removed from the churches; cle- 


\rical celibacy and auricular confession were 


abolished ; a catechism and book of homilies 
were composed for the instruction of the peo- 
ple ; a liturgy or book of common prayer was 
framed in the year 1552, for the use of 
churches in public worship ; and a confession 


clergy, consisting of forty-two articles, to 
which subscription was required from all who 
held ecclesiastical offices. These articles 
were the basis of the present confession of 
the Anglican church, commonly termed the 
thirty-nine articles. 

‘Conclusion next week.) 


Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, &c. By Alphonse de Lamartine. 


(‘Continued from page 155.) 


“T separated from the caravan which had 


|tarried round the tomb of the Virgin, and 
|seated myself for a moment on the roots of 


|the most solitary and oldest of these olive- 
trees; its foliage hid the walls of Jerusalem 
from-me ; and its large trunk concealed me 
from the observation of some shepherds, who 


He died in 1547; and| were tending black sheep on the brow of the 


though all was not achieved which the friends | Mount of Olives. 


of true religion desired, yet his selfish schemes 


and ambition were providentially overruled for | and rugged ravine of Cedron, and the tops of 


“JT had nothing within sight but the deep 


promoting the reformation. Besides allowing | other olive-trees which, from this spot, cover 
the English version of the Bible, under his| the extent of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. No 
authority were published, upon three several | noise arose from the dry bed of the torrent ; 
occasions, short works for dispensing reli-}no leaf trembled on the tree; I closed my 
gious instruction; and he caused the creed,|eyes for a moment, and reverted in thought 


the Lord’s prayer, the ten commandments, |to that night, the eve of the redemption of 


and, subsequently, the litany, to be translated 
into the English language. 

Towards the close of Henry’s reign, par- 
liament had passed an act, commonly known 
by the name of the Bloody Statute. It con- 
sisted of six articles, designed to encourage 
popery ; by which, among other particulars, 
it was enacted, that in the Lord’s Supper the 
bread and wine are changed into the body 
and blood of Christ ; that communion in both 
kinds is not essential to the common people ; 
and that priests may not marry. In conse- 
quent “of these articles, many for conscience- 





|the human race, when the Divine messenger 
drank to the dregs the chalice of agony, be- 
fore meeting his death at the hands of man, 
as the reward of his celestial message. I en- 
quired of my heart what part I had in the 
salvation He came to purchase for the world 


at so heavy a price; I represented to myself 


the extremity of anguish which must have 
rent the bosom of the Son of Man, when he 
contemplated at a single glance all the mi- 
sery, the darkness, the bitterness, the vanity, 


the iniquities of the lot of man; when it was 
His will, alone to lift the burden of the crimes 


























anid misfortunes under which human nature, 
bowed down and groaning, passes through 
this valley of tears; when He perceived that 
even a new consolation, and truth itself, could 
not be brought to man but at the price of his 
life ; when drawing back in terror before the 
shadow of death, which He already felt upon 
him, he said to his Father, ‘ Let this cup pass 
from me !’—and I, feeble, ignorant, miserable 
man, I also may cry at the foot of the same 
tree, ‘ Lerd! may my cup of bitterness pass 
from me, may it be poured by thee into the 
chalice already drunk for us! He had 
strength to drink it to the dregs; he knew 
thee ; he had seen thee; he knew wherefore 
he was about to drink it; he knew the im- 
mortal life which awaited him beyond his 
tomb of three days ;—but I, Lord, what do I 
know, except the sufferings which rend my 
heart, and the hopes which they have taught 
me 1’ 

*] remounted my horse, and turning my 
head every instant to see something more of 
the valley and the city, I climbed in a quar- 
ter of an hour the Mount of Olives; every 
step which my horse took in the path which 
leads up the mount, opened to me a new 
quarter and another building in Jerusalem. 
I reached the summit crowned by a ruined 
mosque, covering the spot where our Lord 
ascended to heaven after his resurrection ; I 
deciined a little to the right of this mosque 
to gain two broken columns lying on the 
ground at the foot of some olive trees, on a 
platform which overlooks at once Jerusalem, 
Sion, and the valley leading to the Dead Sea. 
The Dead Sea itself shone through the open- 
ings in the mountains, whose diversified sum- 
mits form the outline of the horizon, termi- 
nating in the mountains of Arabia. Here I 
sat down, and this was the scene before me. 

“The Mount of Olives slopes suddenly and 
rapidly down to the deep abyss called the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, which separates it 
from Jerusalem. From the bottom of this 
sombre and narrow valley, the barren sides of 
which are every where paved with black and 
white stones—the funereal stones of death— 
rises an immense hill, with so abrupt an ele- 
vation, that it resembles a fallen rampart ; no 
tree here strikes its roots, no moss even can 
here fix its filaments; the slope is so stee 
that the earth and stones continually roll from 
it, and it presents to the eye only a surface of 
dry dust, as if powdered cinders had been 
thrown upon it from the heights of the city. 
Towards the middle of this hill or natural 
rampart, rise high and strong walls of large 
stones, not externally sawed by the mason, 
which conceal their Hebrew and Roman 
foundations beneath the same cinders, and 
are here from fifty to one hundred, and fur- 
ther on from two to three hundred feet in 
height. The walls are here cut by three 
city gates, two of which are fastened up, and 
the only one open before us seems as void and 
as desolate as if it gave entrance only to an 
uninhabited town. ‘The walls rising again 
beyond this gate, sustain a large and vast 
terrace which runs along two-thirds of the 
length of Jerusalem on the eastern side, and 
judging by the eye, may be a thousand feet 
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in length, and five or six hundred in breadth. | the ideas we derive from the gospel history, sympathetic, and so heartfelt! All the most 
It is nearly level, except at its centre, where | should be placed on a separate hill without |secret murmurs of the human heart found 
it sinks insensibly, as if to recal to the eye| the walls, and not in the centre of Jerusalem. | their voice, and their note, on the lips and 
the Valley of Little Depth, which formerly | The city, confined on the side of Mount Sion, the harp of this minstrel! And if we revert 
separated the hill of Sion from the city of | has no doubt enlarged herself on the north to to the remote period when such chants were 
Jerusalem. This magnificent platform, pre-| embrace within her circuit those two sites’ first echoed on the earth ; if we consider that 
pared no doubt by nature, but evidently | which make her shame and glory, that of the | at the same period the lyric poetry of the 
finished by the hand of man, was the sublime murder of the just man, and the resurrection | most cultivated nations sang only of wine, 
pedestal upon which arose the temple of So-| of the incarnate Deity ! 'love, war, and the victories of the muses, or 
lomon ; it now supports two Turkish mosques ; “Such is the city from the height of the | of the coursers at the Eleian games, we dwell 
the one El-Sakara, in the centre of the plat-| Mount of Olives! She has no horizon behind | with profound astonishment on the mystic ac- 
form, on the very spot where the temple for- | her to the west, nor to the north. ‘The line | cents of the prophet-king, who addresses God 
merly stood; the other at the south-eastern | of her walls and her towers, the points of her| the Creator, as friend talks to friend ; com- 
extremity of the terrace, adjoining the walls | numerous minarets, the arches of her shining| prehends and adores his wonders, admires 
of the city. The mosque of Omar, or El-| domes, stand out in bold relief against the|his judgments, implores his mercies, and 
Sakara, is a block of stone and marble, of|deep blue of an orient sky; and the town, | seems to be an anticipatory echo of the evan: 
immense dimensions, and admirable Arab ar- | thus exhibited on its broad and elevated plat-| gelic poetry, repeating the mild accents of 
chitecture ; it has eight fronts; each front | form, seems again to shine in all the antique | Christ before they had been heard. Prophet 
ornamented by seven arcades terminating in| splendour of its prophecies, or to be only | or not, as he is contemplated by the philoso- 
an ogive ; above this first order is a terraced | waiting the word to rise in dazzling glory | pher or the Christian, neither of them can deny 
roof, whence ascends quite another order of | from its seventeen successive ruins, and to be | the poet-king an inspiration bestowed on no 
arcades more confined, finished by a graceful | transformed into that New Jerusalem which | other man! Read Horace or Pindar after a 
dome of copper, formerly gilt. The walls of | is to come out of the bosom of the desert, | psalm ’—For my part I cannot! 
the building, which are enamelled blue, ter- | radiant with brightness. “T, the feeble poet of an age of silence 
minate in light Moorish colonnades corre-| “The view is the most splendid that can|and decay, had I domesticated at Jerusalem, 
sponding to the eight gates of the mosque. | be presented to the eye, of a city that is no | should have selected for my residence and 
Beyond these arches, detached from any | more; for she still seems to exist as one full | abiding place, precisely the spot which David 
other edifice, the platforms are continued, | of life and youth; but on contemplating the | chose for his at Sion. Here is the most beau- 
one to the northern extremity of the city,|scene with more attention, we feel that it is|tiful view in all Judea, Palestine, or Galilee. 
and the other to the walls on the south side. | really no more than a fair vision of the City | ‘To the left lies Jerusalem with its temple and 
Lofty cypresses, scattered as if by accident, | of David and Solomon. No noise arises from | its edifices, over which the eyes of the king 
some olive trees and green ornamental shrubs, | her squares and streets, no roads lead to her | or of the poet might rove at large without 
growing here and there between the mosques, | gates from the east or from the west, from|his being seen from thence. Before him, 
set off their elegant architecture and the bril-|the north or from the south, except a few| fertile gardens descending in steep declivi- 
liant colouring of the walls by their pyramidal paths winding among the rocks, on which | ties, lead to the bed of that torrent, in the 
form and sombre verdure, interposing between | you meet only half-naked Arabs, some camel-| roar and foam of which he delights. Lower 
the facades of the temples, and the domes of | drivers from Damascus, or women from Beth-| down, the valley opens and extends itself ; 
the city. Beyond the platform, the two}lehem or Jericho, carrying on their heads a fig-trees, pomegranates, and olives oversha- 
mosques, and the site of the temple, the! basket of raisins from Engaddi, or a cage of | dowing it. On one of these rocks suspended 
whole of Jerusalem is stretched before us,|doves, to be sold on the morrow under the | over the rolling tide ; in one of these sonorous 
like the plan of a town in relief, spread by an|terebinthuses beyond the city gates. No/jgrottoes, refreshed by the breeze and by the 
artist upon a table; the eye loses not a roof} one passed in or out; no mendicant even was| murmur of the waters; or at the foot of a 
orastone. This city is not, as it has been| seated against her curb-stones; no sentinel | terebinthus, ancestor of that which shelters 
represented, an unshapely and confused mass | showed himself at her threshold ; we saw, in- | me, the divine poet doubtless awaited those 
of ruins and ashes, over which a few Arab | deed, no living object, heard no living sound ;| inspirations which he so melodiously poured 
cottages are thrown, or a few Bedouin tents | we found the same void, the same silence, at | forth !” 
pitched ; neither is it, like Athens, a chaos of | the entrance of a city containing thirty thou- (To be continued.) 
dust and crumbling walls, where the traveller |sand souls, during the twelve hours of the 
seeks in vain the shadow of edifices, the trace | day, as we should have expected before the } 
of streets, the phantom of a city ;—but it is a | entombed gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum. An Example of Active Benevolence. 
city shining in light and colour! presenting} “To the left of the platform, the temple,| The following interesting example of practi- 
nobly to view her intact and battlemented|and the walls of Jerusalem, the hill which | tical and wise benevolence is taken, a little al- 
walls, her blue mosque with its white colon-| supports the city suddenly sinks, stretches| tered, from an article in the journal published 
nades, her thousand resplendent domes, from | itself, and descends in gentle slopes, some-| by the American S. 8. Union, and is condens- 
which the rays of the autumnal sun are re-/|times broken by terraces of falling stones.|ed from a sermon among the works of Arch- 
flected in a dazzling vapour; the facades of|On its summit, at some hundred paces from | bishop Tillotson, which he preached in 1681, 
her houses, tinted by time and heat, of the} Jerusalem, stans a mosque and a group of| when dean of Canterbury, on the death of a 
yellow and golden hue of the edifices of Pws- | Turkish edifices, not unlike a European ham- | clergyman, Thomas Gouge. 
tum or of Rome; her old towers, the guardians |]et, crowned with its church and _ steeple. _ 
of her walls, to which neither one stone, one | 'Phis is Sion! the palace, the tomb of David!} Thomas Gouge was born in 1605, educated 
loophole, nor one battlement is wanting ; and | the seat of his inspiration and of his joys, of| at Eton and Cambridge, and settled in a pa- 
above all, amidst that ocean of houses, that | his life and his repose! A spot doubly sacred | rish in London in 1638, in which he remain- 
cloud of little domes which cover them, is a|to me, who have so often felt my heart touch-|ed for twenty-four years. Besides the com- 
dark elliptical dome, larger than the others, |ed, and my thoughts rapt by the sweet singer | mon duties of a pastor, in preaching, visiting 
overlooked by another and a white one.|of Israel! the first poet of sentiment! the|the sick, and helping the poor, he was pre- 
These are the churches of the Holy Sepul-|king of lyrics. Never have human fibres] sent every morning in the church, to instruct 
chre and of Calvary ; from hence they are| vibrated to harmonies so deep, so penetrat-| such as would meet for the purpose. These 
confounded and appear drowned in the im-|ing, so solemn. Never has the imagination| were generally the more aged poor; and to 
mense labyrinth of domes, edifices, and|of poet been set so high, never has its ex-}encourage their attendance, he occasionally 
streets which encompass them ; and one finds | pression been so true. Never has the soul of| distributed money amongst them. Those who 
it difficult to credit such a situation for Cal-| man expanded itself before man, and before | were able to work he supplied with materials, 
vary and the Sepulchre ; which, according to|God, in tones and sentiments so tender, so} such as flax and hemp for spinning, and bought 
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that which they spun. By this means he re- 
claimed many from begging to an industrious | 
life. “In his charity,” said Tillotson, “ he | 
left far behind him all that ever I knew, 
and had a singular sagacity and prudence in 
devising the most effectual ways of doing 
good, and in managing and disposing his cha- | 
rity to the best purposes and the greatest ex- 
tent, always, if it were possible, making it 
serve some end of piety and religion; as the 
instruction of poor children in the principles 
of religion, and furnishing grown persons who 
were ignorant, with the Bible and other good | 
books ; strictly obliging those to whom he | 
gave them to a diligent reading of them, and | 
when he had opportunity, exacting of them | 
an account how they had profited by them.” | 

T. Gouge had a patrimony to support his | 
constant acts of benevolence, and for the last 
nine or ten years of his life, he applied it al- 
most wholly to the benefit of the needy in 
Wales. He had two principal designs—one 
to teach poor children to read and write, and 
to know the principles of religion; the other 
to furnish adults with the Bible and other 
books of piety. He had several publications 
translated into Welsh, and printed, which he 
sent in large numbers to the chief towns in 
Wales, to be sold at low prices, or given to 
those who could not buy. For these two pur- 
poses he obtained assistance from other per- 
sons, but constantly contributed two-thirds of | 
his own income. By these means there were | 
annually educated eight hundred and some- | 
times a thousand poor children, and several 


pital of Christ-church, in London. In allusion 
to Wales and this hospital, he used to say, 
that he had two livings which he would not 
exchange for two of the greatest in England. 

He was the author of several treatises, 
which were collected in a volume. Their 
titles show that they are of the same tenor as 
his life ; for instance, “ The Principles of the 
Christian Religion, explained to the capacity 
of the meanest, with Prayers for families and 
other occasions ;” “'The Surest and Safest 
way of Thriving ; or a conviction of that 
grand mistake in many, that what is given 
to the poor is a loss to their estate, which is 
directly contrary, as to the experience of the 
charitable, and to the testimony of God’s 
Spirit in divers places of Scripture ;” “ The 
Young Man’s Guide through the wilderness 
of this world to the heavenly Canaan, address- 
ed to the youth of England ;” “ The Principles 
of the Christian Religion, designed as a help 
to Family Catechising.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

Act for the Abolition of unnecessary Oaths. 
From an article designated as above in 
“The Companion to the Newspaper,” a Lon- 
don monthly publication, I have taken the fol- 


| lowing abstract of a recent act of the British 


parliament, for the abolition of oaths in a va- 
riety of cases which according to law or 
usage had previously been exacted. It is 
much to be desired that legislative bodies in 
this country would seriously investigate the 





towns of Wales were induced by the example 
to establish schools at their own expense, | 
which they placed under his care. 

The largest and most important of his 
charities in books, was the printing of a new 
edition of the Bible in Welsh. Of the eight 
thousand copies published, he distributed one 
thousand to the poor, and sold the remainder 
at a lower price than had ever been known. 

His time and care were so much given to 
these works of benevolence, that he never 
seemed to know of, or take any interest in, 
the great public occurrences by which his 
times were distinguished. His zeal made all 
his efforts easy, and the prosecution of them 
was his constant happiness. ‘“ He would rise 
early and sit up late, and continued the same 
diligence and industry to the last, though he 
was in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
And that he might manage the distribution of 
this great charity with his own hands, and see 
the good effect of it with his own eyes, he 
always once, but usually twice a year, at his 
own charge, travelled over a great part of 
Wales,—none of the best countries to travel 
in,—but, for the love of God and men, he en- 
dured all that, together with the extremity 
of heat and cold, which, in their seasons, are 
both very great there, not only with patience, 
but with pleasure ; so that, all things consi- 
dered, there have not, since the primitive times 
of Christianity, been many among the sons of 
men, to whom that glorious character of the 
Son of God might be betier applied, that he 
went about doing good.” 

For several years before he died, he cate- 
chised and counselled the children of the hos- 


subject, believing the great multiplication of | 


legal oaths to be among the crying evils of 
the land. 

A declaration is to be substituted by the 
lords of the treasury for all oaths, solemn af- 


firmations, or affidavits, hitherto required in} 


the public departments, relating to the col- 
lection of revenues, auditing of accounts, &c. 
&c. A copy of such declaration as may be 
agreed upon by the lords of the treasury, is 
to be published in the London Gazette, and 
to come into operation in twenty-one days 
after publication, and no oath afterwards can 
be administered. 

Declarations are also to be substituted in 
lieu of oaths in the following cases :— 

Churchwardens and sidesmen, on entering 
office. The oath on quitting office is abolished. 

In all trusts relating to turnpikes, roads, 
lighting, paving, watching, or improving any 
town or place. 

In the taking out of patents. 

In the business of pawnbrokers. 

On the transfer of stock at the Bank ef 
England, or relating to the loss, mutilation, 
or defacement of bank notes or post bills. 

In matters relating to the recovery of 
debts in British colonies, &c., under the 5 
Geo. II. c. 7, and 54 Geo. III. c. 15. 

In attesting the execution of any will, co- 


but justices are prohibited from administering 
or receiving any voluntary oath or affidavit in 
matters of which they have no control by 
statute, except where they may relate to the 
preservation of the peace or the prosecution 
of offences, or where an oath may be required 
by the laws of any foreign country to give 
validity to instruments designed to be used in 
such country. 

All corporate bodies who have power by 
law to administer oaths, &c., may substitute a 
declaration. 

The act, however, does not affect the 
taking of the cath of allegiance, nor the ad- 
ministering or taking of any oath in judicial 
proceedings in courts of justice. 

The same penalties which are annexed to 
the taking of false oaths in certain cases are 
annexed to the making of a false declaration; 
and in all cases under the act, where declara- 
tions are substituted for oaths, any person 
making or subscribing a false declaration is 
held to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The same fees are to be payable on the 
making of declarations as on the taking of 
oaths. 

The lords of the treasury are (as we have 
already stated) to prescribe the form of the 
declaration to be used in the public depart- 
ments—and corporate bodies may prescribe 
what declaration they will substitute for such 
oaths as they have hitherto administered— 
but in all other cases the following is to be 
used :— 

“J, A. B. do solemnly and sincerely be- 
lieve, That and I make this solemn 
| declaration conscientiously believing the same 
to be true, and by virtue of the provisions of 
an act made and passed in the —_—year of the 
reign of his present majesty, intituled, An 
Act to repeal an Act of the present Session 
of Parliament, intituled, An Act for the more 
effectual abolition of Oaths and Affirmations,” 
&c., &c. 


| 





Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE CROWN. 
Says Faith, look yonder, see the crown 
Laid up in Heaven above ; 
Says Hope, and Oh, it shall be mine ; 
I long to wear it, says Love. 
Desire saith, what! is that my crown? 
Then to that place I'll flee, 
1 cannot bear a longer stay, 
My rest I fain would see. 
But stop, says Patience, wait a while, 
The crown’s for those that fight, 
The prize for them that run the race 
By faith, and not by sight. 
Thus Faith doth take a pleasing view, 
Hope waits, Love sits and sings, 
Desire still flutters to be gone, 
But Patience clips her wings. 





Diep in Wilmington, Delaware, the 11th of this 
month, James Brian, in the 79th year of his age. He 
came from Ireland to this country when he was about 
sixteen years old, and settled in Centre, where he be- 
came united to our Society in the 2lst year of his age, 
and remained a respectable member of it until his 
death; being always very exemplary and faithful in 


dicil, or deed ; and in all suits on behalf of | attending our religious meetings. 


his majesty in any court of law or equity re- 
lating to debts or accounts. 

Where voluntary oaths or affidavits have 
been required to give validity to written in- 
struments, a declaration is to be substituted— 


on the 16th of the 2d month, 1836, Purser, the 
wife of Thomas Lamborn, in the 59th year of her age, 
a member of New Garden monthly meeting, Pa. She 
was of a meek and quiet spirit, which was evinced in 
the near prospect of dissolution, by her patience under 
suffering, and resignation to the Divine will, 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MARGARET LUCAS. 
.Continued from page 158.) 

“ Though I was freed from my aunt’s mo- 
lestations, I found it was only as the changing 
of a scene, and that the subtilty of the ser- 
pent was now more dangerous to me than it 
had been in the form of the lion. 

“My freedom of attending meeting, from 
which [ had hitherto been much restrained, 
and the Lord’s mercifully subduing those 
spirits which were a hinderance to me in the 
way of my soul’s serenity, I could not but 
gratefully acknowledge, with desires that I 
might answer the obligation. But I was yet 
inexperienced in the craft of the enemy and 


deceiver of men, and needed the assistance of 


some prudent confidant, whose counsel might 
have set right bounds to my zeal. 

“‘ This subtile one, taking advantage of my 
earnestness, cunningly twined a thread of his 
own into that work which I was endeavour- 
jng to render acceptable to my God. I had, 
till this time, been taken up in seeking after 
an increase and establishment in the know- 
ledge of the truth, and in keeping up a strict 
circumspection in my behaviour, that thereby 
I might not give my relations and acquaint- 
ance just occasion of trouble, or a pretence 
for vilifying the way of truth. 

“1 had not as yet made any great observa- 
tions on dress, but thought to make a stand, 
and judge what was best to be done; and, 
doubtless, so far I was in the right, whilst I 
made some alterations. 

‘“« But now [ found the prowling adversary, 
to be what he ever was, a malicious, deceit- 
ful, twining serpent, who, if he can but get 
in his head at the least place by our inad- 
vertency, will soon draw in his body, under 
an appearance of sanctity, to effect, if possible, 
the utter destruction of the soul. He saw that 
his aim of drawing me into any gross, obvious 


evil, was defeated ; and as I had seen less of 


his stratagems in the angelical form, he now 
insinuated himself into my desires of being 
zealous for the honour of God, and elevated 
me above my proper height, so that I fell to 
judging, cutting, and trimming off every su- 
perfluous scrap from my dress ; and, not con- 
tent with this, 1 went from my apparel to my 
shop. 

“In less than one week, I made several 
sacrifices of value; and so hurried was I in 
this blind zeal, that I seemed impatient for 
more fuel. Having gone through, as I thought, 
at home, I next let out the busy eye upon 






to illumine my understanding; giving me | trouble to let him know it, and he would speak 
plainly to see, I was quite out of that charity, |to my uncle for me. 
without which, the apostle says, all our works! ‘ ‘Thus was I fully satisfied concerning my 
profit nothing. father’s debt ; and, in a little time after, was 
‘‘ So tenaciously did I adhere to this thing, | comforted with the breathings of the love of 
that I saw not the deceiver, till I discovered | God in my soul, in these few comprehensive 
such passions predominant in me, as I had/| words: Fear not, I have overcome the world. 
never observed before. My temper became}|Had my trouble been even redoubled, like 
uncharitable and unmerciful, looking with an | Job’s, surely I should in this season of favour 
evil eye on the innocent ; incapable of either | have forgotten them; yet, when it subsided, 
pleasing myself or being pleased with others. | 1 found there remained two occasions for sor- 
But, according to the greatness of my error|rowful reflection. The one was, paying of 
herein, so was my abasement, when I was| my creditors; which I soon got over, as I 
brought down so low, as to be capable of) had cash enough to balance all but one from 
hearing the small voice of Wisdom, saying,| whom I had received a parcel, which through 
Who hath required this at thy hand? the smallness of business, was nearly entire ; 
“Now was I filled with shame; the ser-|and this I sent back, with money to answer 
pent had beguiled me, and by his cunning he | any deficiency or damage. It was kindly re- 
had given me more uneasiness than by all his| ceived and I was very easy respecting it. 
roaring. I acknowledged my fault, I begged | But as to the other affair, by destroying the 
forgiveness and future protection of the Al-/| articles, I had put it out of my power to re- 
mighty, who in his great condescension, made | store them ; and this dwelt longer with me; 
up the breach and restored the path to walk| yet, as I lived to come to age, I took the 
ine Yet I had given the vaunting one room|debt upon myself and became reconciled to 
to sport with my indiscretion, and he would | bear it; though not without a belief that if I 
often bring the loss I had sustained by his| had had a friend to have given me advice, it 
poisonous insinuations, into my thoughts, even | would have been otherwise. 
when no more of the remembrance of it re-| ‘I bemoaned myself before the Almighty, 
mained than was necessary to guard me | that I had lost my parents, disobliged my re- 
against the same devices in future. lations, and now had no friend to take more 
“This exercise was scarcely abated, be-|notice of me than what is common amongst 
fore another trial occurred. the generality of professors ; and, indeed, how 
** My relations being still displeased that I | could I expect that any one would busy them- 
should stay in town, thought of another strata- | selves to take the care of me in any degree 
gem against me, which greatly surprised me, | upon them without my desire ? 
and added to the trouble which the destruc-| ‘I became more and more sensible of the 
tion of my substance, as above related, had| danger to which my years as well as other 
given me. circumstances might expose me; and I pre- 
“ My uncle having been at London about | ferred many strong desires to the Most High, 
our affairs, reported on his return that on/| that, in his wisdom he would appoint for me 
account of a large debt of my father’s who/|a faithful friend, who would check my errors, 
had been dead thirteen years, a suit in chan-| as well as encourage me in virtue; one that 
cery was commenced against him. ‘This re-| was capable of imstructing me by their own 
port ran current; and my uncle gave out,/experience. These desires were often ac- 
that as I was under age, he would take again | companied with hope, and a belief that I 
those effects he had put into my hands, though | could subject myself to the counsel and bear 
I had not received one quarter of my share. |the reproof of such an one; but where to 
“The unwelcome news was brought to me | find such a friend I knew not; I was afraid 
by many. I say unwelcome, because I had} to trust my own judgment, and often suppli- 
contracted some debts in the way of business, | cated the Invisible Being to direct me in the 
which my uncle said he could and would re-| choice. 
fuse to pay. And, again, as my aunt had| “ Accordingly, some time after it thus 
broken up my ahak ae my former ac-| happened: J. Toft was visited with sickness, 
quaintance had withdrawn their custom, my | and brought so low that several friends who 
trade seemed at a stand, and had been so met did not know but it must be to take their 
above a year, except for some few trifles, as/ final adieu. I had also the favour to be in 


others. There were but few who could es- 
cape my judgment, forgetting that tender ad- 
vice, ‘ Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned.’ 
I noticed each point of behaviour and apparel ; 
till, so great a critic was I got, that I seemed 
all speculation on the more minute things; 


sensible, that the things I had destroyed were | 
not my own. But, having some acquaintance | 
with Counsellor Hollingshead, I laid before | 
him my straights, and he civilly told me, I 
might be quite easy on account of the debt ; 
say/ng, if there had been any truth in it, he 
should have heard of it from my uncle, who! 








before mentioned ; besides which, I now was | the chamber, and heard many things worthy 


of regard; but that which struck me deepest 
was, an earnest desire for my preservation in 
the truth, and kind recommendation of me as 
a young person to the friends then present, 
that they would have me under their notice. 
1 was truly touched with this evidence of pa- 
ternal care, and secretly desired his life and 


and neglecting the weightier matters, as faith, 
mercy, and the love of God, which surely I 
ought to have regarded, though not to have 
left the other wholly undone. 

“ To what extravagancy I had gone in this 
line the All-penetrating eye best saw, and 
was pleased to look in compassion on the 
mistake of my intentions and most graciously 





used to take his advice ; and besides he knew/the restoration of his health; and, as it 
my father’s creditors had met with due honour. | pleased the Almighty to grant it, 1 was no 
In respect to my uncle’s taking back the ef-| longer at a loss for a friend, believing that 
fects he had entrusted me with, it was at his, in one whose kindness towards me was mani- 
pleasure, and he might refuse to pay the debts | fested under such circumstances, | might rea- 
contracted if the bills were made in my name, | sonably hope to find such an one as I desired. 
unless he had given his promise to pay them.| From that time I looked on him with a just 
The counsellor desired me if I had any farther | regard, and with a resolution that whenever I 
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found occasion for advice, I would apply to| 
him for it. Nor was it long before my exi- 
gency seemed to require it. 

“ ‘The beloved of my soul, who, in my ten- 
der state, had so graciously replenished my 
heart, now hid his face from me; and | was 
not indulged with those times of solace, which 
I before had so plenteously enjoyed. I waited 
and waited for the return of the dearest ob- 
ject of my soul, often querying, Why stayeth 
my beloved so long! or, What have I done 
since his last embraces, to occasion his thus 
hiding himself from me? I sought him in my 
chamber, in meetings, and the fields; places 
where I had used to receive his favour; but 
these seemed now to have lost their lustre, 
and my beloved his kindness towards me. I} 
sought him, but I found him not: like the 
spouse, in the Canticles, I was ready to ask, 
Saw ye my beloved? I was disconsolate days 
and nights, and, I may say, I mourned as one 
wanting her mate. Still I thought my tears 
moved not his pity, and his ear seemed deaf) 
to all my cries; whilst the imperious az 


man wounded me, and the cruel enemy up- 
braided me with all i had gone through for 
my beloved’s sake, telling me, I had better 
have staid in Egypt, than thus to languish in 
the wilderness. Great indeed were the con- 
flicts I here met with, not knowing why it 
should be thus; and fearing that I was dying 
to all that was spiritual, I at length resolved 
to make application to my friend. 

‘¢ ] went to his house ; and remember, while 


THE FRIEND. 


only said, I have no pleasure in seeing thee. 
My aunt said enough, and called me impudent 
for coming. I stood about half an hour, and 
then bidding them farewell, my aunt came with 
me part of the way back, scolding me as we 
went. I thought this was but poor encourage- 
ment, yet was truly glad I had seen them. 

‘“‘ In about six weeks, I had a desire to go 
again. I went in the former manner, knocked, 
and stood as before ; and, after a little while, 
my uncle said, Thou mayest sit down. My 
aunt then fetched some books, which I believe 
were the same that Bennet would have lent 
me, and read several absurd passages; to 
which I only said, I hope you do not think 
any sect can be so ridiculous as to believe 
and practise those things. I staid a little 
longer than before, during which my uncle 
sat very solitary, and my aunt let me come 
home quietly. 

‘Thus I went several times to see them, 
as I felt liberty ; believing, that to go without 
it, might expose me to danger; but in my 
fourth or fifth visit my uncle said to the maid, 
Set her something to eat. I could truly have 
said his love was sufficient; for I was so satis- 
fied with this little return of his love and my 
aunt’s quietness that my heart was ready to 
overflow. I thought proper to go to the table, 
and before I ate there was a contrite thanks- 
giving arose in my soul to God. 

“After this, I took the liberty to go at 
sundry times to see them, and had frequent 
opportunities to remark that I still had a 





SELECTIONS FOR “THE FRIEND.” 
On Self-Examination. 


In the voyage of life, the Christian who 
would not make shipwreck of his faith, while 
he is habitually watchful and provident, must 
often make it his express business to look in- 
to his state, and ascertain his progress. Let 
us, when engaged in this important scrutiny, 
rather determine to know the worst of our 
case, and strive to be suitably affected with 


jit; not forward to speak peace to ourselves, 


but patiently carrying about with us a deep 
conviction of our backwardness and inaptitude 
to religious duties, and a just sense of our 
great weakness and numerous infirmities. 
This cannot be an unbecoming temper, in 
those who are commanded to “ work out 
their salvation with fear and trembling.” It 
prompts to constant and earnest prayer. It 
produces that sobriety, and lowliness, and 
tenderness of mind, that meekness of demea- 
nour, and circumspection in conduct, which 
are such eminent characteristics of the true 
Christian. 

Nor is it a state devoid of consolation. “O 
tarry thou the Lord’s leisure, be strong and 
he shall comfort thy heart.” “ ‘They that 
wait on the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
*¢ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.” These Divine assurances 
soothe and encourage the Christian’s disturb- 
ed and dejected mind, and insensibly diffuse 
a holy composure. The tint may be solemn, 


nay, even melancholy, but it is mild and 
grateful. ‘The tumult of his soul has subsid- 
ed, and he is possessed by complacency, and 
hope, and love. If a sense of undeserved 
kindness fill his eyes with tears, they are 


I waited a suitable opportunity to speak to/ place in their affection; which answered my 
him, the tears trickled down my cheeks ; yet, | desire, nor could I hope for more, as there 
when I had unbosomed my complaint, I re-| always was and is a contrariety betwixt the 
ceived great satisfaction; and from his kind | spiritual and natural dispositions. They were 


















enquiry of my past conduct I found my opi- 
nion of his friendship confirmed. From his 
tender advice my soul was encouraged to hope 
a little longer: and to my inexpressible joy, 
in some days after, | felt the influence of Di- 
vine Love suggesting to my mind, Follow on 
to know the Lord; Joseph, the spiritual Jo- 
seph, is yet alive. Oh! here I found again 
that inestimable jewel, the pearl of my best 
affection, and the life of my hope, with such 
revivings as Jacob experienced when he saw 
the assurance of the welfare of his son. And | 
my soul bowed under an humble sense of| 
gratitude ; saying, It is enough, I will go 
down and see him ere I die. 

“ It was a time of true humility, tenderness 
and love. My covenant was renewed, and it 
remained for some time as a summer season; 
or, ‘as the time when the voice of the turtle 
is heard.’ Yet, at intervals, I could not but 
reflect on former days and conclude the 
smallest degree of my uncle’s and aunt’s re- 
conciliation would add to my happiness. And, 
as these thoughts increased, so did my desire 
of making a trial; and one evening I went to 
their house and kiiocked at the door, stranger- 
like, as indeed I was, not having been there 
for above two years. 

“Their maid let me in; and, I suppose, I 
much surprised them. They were sitting 
alone by the fire. I just said, How do you 
do’? and stood within the house, a little dis- 
tant from the door. My uncle looked very 
sorrowful, and if he spoke at that time, he 


so kind_as to return my visits, till I was mar- 
ried, which was a little past the twenty-fourth 
year of my age, with the approbation of my 
friends. 

** My uncle would not come to the meeting, 
but came to our dinner ; and my aunt visited 
us the next day. They both behaved affection- 
ately to my husband; and afterwards were 
very tender of our children, my aunt exceed- 
ingly so; and it yields me satisfaction as 
often as I remember the public testimonies 
she gave before her death, of the propriety of 
my behaviour towards her in the time of my 
convincement ; though, I believe, she con- 
tinued to think it was right in her to restrain 
me from going on in a way so different from 
her own judgment, and what she thought was 
right; yet acknowledged she was angry and 
did exceed propriety, and that she never saw 
me behave unbecomingly, or heard me give 
her an unhandsome word. She was again as 
civil to Friends as before I went to meetings; 
and at times asked several Friends of my ac- 
quaintance to her house and entertained them 
freely.” 


Great painters were in general long-lived. Titian 
was 96; Spinello was nearly 100; Carlo Cignani, 91 ; 
Michael Angelo, 90; Leonardo da Vinci, 75; Cala- 
bresi, 86; Claude Lorraine, 82; Carlo Maratti, 88 ; 
Tintoretto, 82; Sebastian Ricci, 78 ; Francesco Alba- 
no, 88; Guido, 68 ; Guercinu, 76; John Baptist Crespi, 
82; Carlo Dolce, 79; Andrew Sacchi, 74; Zuccharelli, 
86; Vernet, 77; Schedone, 76. 





tears of reconciliation and joy: while a gene- 
rous ardour springing up within him, sends 
him forth to his worldly labours “ fervent in 
spirit,” resolving, through the Divine aid, to 
be henceforth more diligent and exemplary 
in living to the glory of God, and longing 
meanwhile for that blessed time when, being 
freed from the bondage of corruption, he 
shall be enabled to render to his Heavenly 
Benefactor more pure and acceptable service. 
— Wilberforce. 


The conduct of a Christian in relation to the 
desire of human estimation. 

It is the distinguishing glory of Christianity 
not to rest satisfied with superficial appear- 
ances, but to rectify the motives and purify 
the heart. The true Christian, in obedience 
to the lessons of Scripture, no where keeps 
over himself a more resolute and jealous 
guard, than where the desire of human esti- 
mation and distinction is in question. No 
where does he more deeply feel the insuffi- 
ciency of his unassisted strength, or more 
diligently and earnestly pray for divine assist- 
ance. He may well, indeed, watch against 
the encroachments of a passion which, when 
suffered to transgress its just limits, discovers 
a peculiar hostility to the distinguishing graces 
of the Christian temper,—a passion to which 
almost every thing without administers nutri- 
ment, and the growth of which within is fa- 
voured and cherished by such powerful auxi- 
liaries as pride and selfishness, the natural, 
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and perhaps inexterminable inhabitants of the 
human heart; of which the predominance, if 
established, is thus so pernicious, and which | 
possesses so many advantages for effecting | 
its establishment. He diligently endeavours 
habitually to preserve a just sense of the real 
worth of human distinction and applause, 
knowing that he shall covet them less when 
he has learned not to overrate their value. 
He labours to bear in mind how undeservedly 
they are often bestowed, how precariously 
they are always possessed. ‘The censures of 
good men justly render him suspicious of 
himself, and prompt him carefully and impar- 
tially to examine into those parts of his cha- 
racter, or those particulars of his conduct, 
which have drawn on him their animadver- 
sions. ‘The favourable opinions and praises 
of good men are justly acceptable to him, 
where they accord with the testimony of his 
own heart; that testimony being thereby con- 
firmed and warranted. ‘Those praises favour 
also and strengthen the growth of mutual con- 
fidence and affection, where it is his delight 
to form friendships, rich not less in use than 
comfort, and to establish connections which 
may last for ever. But even in the case of 
the commendations of good men, he suffers 
not himself to be beguiled into an over-valua- 
tion of them, lest he should substitute them 
in the place of conscience. He endeavours 
to guard against this, by reflecting how indis- 
tinctly we can discern each other’s motives, 
how little enter into each other’s circum- 
stances; how mistaken, therefore, may be 
the judgments formed of us or of our actions, 
even by good men, and that it is far from im- 
probable that we may sometimes be compelled 
to forfeit their esteem by adhering to the dic- 
tates of our own consciences. 
But the cultivation of the desire of that 
“ honour which cometh from God,” he finds 
the most effectual means of bringing his mind 
into a proper temper, in what regards human 
approbation. Christian! would’st thou indeed 
reduce this affection under just control : rise 
on the wings of contemplation until the praises 
and censures of men die away upon the ear, 
and the still small voice of conscience is no 
longer drowned by the din of this nether 
world. Here the sight is apt to be occupied 
with earthly objects, and the hearing to be 
engrossed with earthly sounds; but there 
thou shalt come within view of that resplen- 
dant and incorruptible crown, which is held 
forth to thy acceptance in the realms of light, 
and thy ear shall be regaled with heavenly 
melody! Here we dwell in a variable atmo- 
sphere,—the prospect is at one time darkened 
by the gloom of disgrace, and at another time 
the eye is dazzled by the gleamings of glory ; 
but thou hast now ascended above this incon- 
stant region, and the lightnings play and the 
thunders roll beneath thee.—Jbid. 





An Extract from Samuel Scott’s Diary. 


Before dinner I set out for a walk with 
and , but soon was disposed to 
leave them for the sake of retirement ; sitting 
under a tree, the gracious promise recorded 
in the fortieth chapter of Isaiah was freshly 








THE FRIEND. 


wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” I greatly marvel that many who 
have received the benefit, the unspeakable 
advantage, resulting from retirement, should 
be so fond of company ; the true friend is in 
the heart: the spouse who is always jealous, 
“the Strength of Israel is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent ;” He is the everlasting strength of 
the poor, the refuge for the needy in their 
distress. 


Wherever the Divine Presence is manifest- | 
ed, whether it is in the secret chamber, the 
open fields, or elsewhere, the language of the 
patriarch Jacob may with propriety be adopt- 
ed: “'Phis is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of Heaven.” 
“What shall we render to the Lord for all 
his benefits.” 

On Silent Worship. 
With inward eyes, and silent as the grave, 
They sit collecting every beam of thought,— 
Till their hearts kindle with divine delight ; 
For all their thoughts, like angels seen of old, 
In Israel’s dream, come from and go to heaven. 


Young. 





On Reformation. 
He that desires to tread the path approved, 
Yet hesitating, wishes to delay, 
Till every cross and trial be removed, 
And every doubt that may impede his way, 
As on a river’s bank does waiting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stops him shall be gone, 
Which, as it runs, for ever will run on. 


R. Archer. 


True bliss, though hooted from the regal dome, 
Like peaceful virtue, only dwells at home ; 
There, wrapt in safety, from her native shore 
Hears the storm threaten, and the billows roar, 
That drive the bark bound to Utopian lands, 
On murdering rocks and all-devouring sands. 
Blest be the hand that fixed my gentle lot 

“ The world forgetting, by the world forgot,” 
To steal unnoticed through this vale of tears, 
To cheat gay life of all its pompous cares ; 
Grateful to taste the blessings that it lends,— 
Domestic peace, and ever faithful friends. 


Cc. M. 
Reflections. 


For a truly religious person to marry one 
that has no relish for spiritual things, is 
taking up a heavy burden, which perhaps 
may never be sete aside; how greatly must 
their religious duties in such a case be in- 
terrupted, how much the pious education of 
children be hindered, and the force of good 
example lessened : how must the real Chris- 
tian be wounded in spirit, when, impressed 
with the love of God shed abroad in the 
heart, he would fain apply to the person 
dearest to him to share and improve his joys, 
or when under distress or affliction, he needs 
and earnestly desires the assistance of her 
counsel and prayers, but in either case can 
meet with no suitable return; how must it 
add to his grief in a time of trouble, and 
damp his pleasure in his brightest hours, to 
reflect on the dangerous situation of one whose 
interest is inseparably near to him. 

But how different is the experience of those 
who are united in grace as well as in affec- 
tion ; how are their pleasures heightened and 
their necessary trials alleviated by the sense 
and savour of Divine love ; while their prayers 


brought to my remembrance, viz. “ they that | are enlivened, and their praises multiplied on 
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each other’s account. Whoever departs first 
can with faith and comfort commit the sur- 
vivor to the gracious protection of their 
Heavenly Father; whoever remains longest 
here, has the unspeakable consolation to be- 
lieve, that their dearest companion is arrived 
at the haven of eternal rest, and that a few 
rolling years will unite them in a state of un- 
changeable happiness, beyond the power of 
death, sin or sorrow to interrupt or embitter 
for ever ; where their love, refined from every 
dreg of earthly impurity, and spiritualized by 
the constant enjoyment of the divine presence, 
shall subsist and flourish in immortal life, 
when the transient circumstances whereon it 
was founded, and whereby it was maintained 
in this frail state, shall perhaps be no more 
deemed worthy of remembrance. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ENEMIES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD. 


It is very humbling, but withal a profitable 
work, to analyze our own actions, and exa- 
mine whether our thoughts are brought “into 
the obedience of Christ.” Whilst we are 
cautious not to uncharitably judge those with 
whom we associate, it would be well for some 
of us carefully to scrutinize our own conduct, 
and very especially the outgoings of our own 
minds as to what that or the other person 
may think of us, and endeavour faithfully to 
do what is required at our hands, without too 
much regarding whether it will be acceptable 
to others or not; being fully assured that 
whatever is done by divine requiring, will 
eventually be owned by the living members 
of the militant church. 

The poor mind that is “tossed and not 
comforted,” that has not known an overcom- 
ing through him that strengtheneth to obtain 
the victory, sometimes experiences within it- 
self a colloquy between Good Desire and Self, 
somewhat in the following manner :— 

Good Desire-—Walk humbly before the 
Lord, and he will keep thee as in the hol- 
low of his holy hand. 

Self.— And then a!l the church will see thy 
humble walking, and thou wilt be honoured 
for thy humility; while those thou valuest 
will say, “‘ what an exemplary Friend.” 

Good Desire-—Return not railing for rail- 
ing ; but leave thy cause with him who judg- 
eth righteously. 

Self.—And then he that hath injured thee 
will be compelled to bear testimony that thou 
art more righteous than he; thus thou wilt 
heap coals of fire upon his head, and mayest 
look down upon him with pity. 

Good Desire.—Give of thine abundance to 
the poor; seek out hidden suffering; clothe 
the naked, and those that are ready to perish ; 
let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth. 

Self.—Put not thy light under a bushel, 
but place it on a candlestick, that others see- 
ing thy good works, may be led to do so also. 
Give abundantly and generously to known be- 
nevolent associations, and thy name will be 
written in characters of commendation, others 
will thereby be invited to like deeds of muni- 
ficence, and thou wilt be the means of great 
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good in the world, being ranked amongst its 
benefactors. 

Thus, with every desire of good that 
springs in the heart, the enemy endeavours 
to mingle a portion of his evil. As in the 
day that the blessed Saviour of men put forth 
the parable, he still continues to “ sow tares” 
wherever the Good Husbandman strews the 
seed of the kingdom. It has been observed, 
“ It is not by direct contradiction of the good, 
for that would be to put the poor soul upon its 
guard, that he works: but subtilly, for he is 
still the serpent, inclining it to his sinuous 
purposes.” Some one has aptly remarked, 
“the devil cares not if we do good, if he can 
but make us proud of it.” 

Thus encompassed with infirmities and with 


of some awful infatuation—some diabolical 
witchery—some species of insanity that de- 
prived them of the common understanding 
and the common feelings of men. Now such 
is the exhibition which the great mass of 
mankind, who are rapidly carried in succes- 
sion down the stream of time, towards a dark 
unknown eternity, present to those whose 
eyes are opened to discover things as they 
are; and such precisely is the cause to which 
the Scripture ascribes their portentous, fore- 
boding insensibility : it declares that they are 
under the influence of strong delusion; that 
a fatal infatuation has been thrown over their 
understandings by a malignant spirit; that 
“the god of this world has blinded their 
minds, lest the glorious gospel of Christ, who 


perils on either hand, let us not forget that | is the image of God, should shine unto them.” 


our chief danger is often to be found in those | 
of our own household ; and in contending with 
our enemies, let us remember “ that the wea- 
pons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty | 
through God to the pulling down of strong- | 
holds ; casting down imaginations, and every | 
high thing that exalteth itself against the | 
knowledge of God, and bringeth into captivi- | 
ty every thought to the obedience of Christ. 

3 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


If you were standing on the margin of a| 
great river, and saw a multitude of persons, | 
in a vessel over which they had no manage- 
ment, floating rapidly down the stream, to- 
wards a cataract, so near that they were} 
already within sight and hearing of persons | 
before them, trembling, fainting, s‘rieking 
when they were brought to the brink, and 
then sinking and disappearing amidst the 
foam and roar of waters; if you saw, that 
notwithstanding their appaling condition, they 
had given themselves up to amusement, and 
merriment, and indulgence ; or that they were | 
intent in making observations on the objects | 
that were swiftly passing in review before 
them in their course; or that they were en- 
gaged in contentions and competitions about 
precedence and distinction, or about the pos- 
session of rich dresses, or conspicuous places 
in the vessel, while the rapid tide was sweep- 
ing them along to the dark yawning gulf al- 
ready in their view; what could you say of 
them, but that they were mad or intoxicated ! 
If, indeed, there was no possibility of escape 
for them, you might suppose that, in their | 
desperation, they were merely endeavouring 
to divert their thoughts from a fate which 
they saw to be inevitable. But if you saw 
some reasonable prospect of deliverance held 
out to them, men from the shore offering to 
assist them, boats launched, ropes conveyed 
to them, and yet that they disregarded every 
signal, every warning, every cry of entreaty, 
and continued intent on their revelry, or their 
vain pursuits, till they came to the brink,— 
when they, too, immediately began to trem- 
ble, and faint, and shriek, and bewail their 
folly, like those who had gone before them, 
and then plunged into the abyss, and disap- 
peared for ever; you could not account for 
so strange an exhibition of human nature, but 
by supposing that they were under the power 


| 


—Carlile. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE MARINER'S HYMN. 


Launch thy bark, Mariner! 
Christian ! God speed thee; 
Let loose the radder-bands— 
Good angels lead thee : 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
Steer thy course steadily— 
Christian! steer home! 
Look to the weatier-bow, 
Breakers are ’round thee— 
Let fall the plummet now, 
Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail, there !— 
Hold the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There, sweep the blast. 


What of the night, watchman ? 
What of the night ?— 

Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right! 

Be wakecful—be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all seemeth 
Securest to thee. 

How ! gains the leak so fast? 
Clear out the hold— 

Hoist up thy merchandise— 
Heave out thy gold; 

There! let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights: 

Hurra! the harbour ’s near— 
Lo! the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet, , 
At inlet or island; 
Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the high land: 
Crowd al] thy canvass on, 
Cat through the foam— 
Christian! cast anchor now, 
Heaven is thy home! 
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The attempt which is about to be made, to 
place within the reach of Friends the select- 
ed writings of the Society, is one which ought 
to receive the cordial support of all our mem- 
bers. It will probably be the only opportu- 
nity that will offer to the present generation 
of procuring them in a connected series, and 
as the edition will not be likely to exceed the 
subscription list, those who wish to have the 
works complete, will do well to enter their 
names early. As a Society undertaking, we 
wish to see Friends every where unite in it, 


and that not only each family, but individuals 
who may be likely tosettle themselves, may pro- 
cure copies of the work. We understand that 
in some of our monthly meetings, Friends who 
are able, not only intend subscribing for it 
themselves, but to take measures for supply- 
ing such of their members as may be unable 
to obtain it by their own means. We hope 
to see this plan generally pursued, and the 
concern taken up and carried into effect by 
monthly meetings, as one intimately connect- 
ed with the welfare of the Society. 

It is intended to forward subscription pa- 
pers shortly to Friends in different parts of 
the country, or they may be obtained on ap- 
plication to either of the editors. 

Since the foregoing was prepared for the 
press, we learn that the monthly meetings in 
this city have appointed committees to call 
upon their members for subscriptions to the 
work, and we hope the same course will be 
followed by Friends in other places. 

For the information of distant subscribers 
it may be well to state, that the so much 
vexed question of the recharter of the United 
States’ Bank is at last settled. Governor 
Ritner, on the 18th inst. informed the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, that he had approved 
and signed the act entitled “ An act to repeal 
the State Tax on real and personal property, 

| and to continue and extend the Improvements 

of the State by Rail-roads and Canals, and to 
charter a State Bank, to be called the United 
States’ Bank.” At a meeting of the stock- 
holders, subsequently held, the charter has 
been accepted. 


If * y will turn to page 176, Vol. VIII. of 
“The Friend,” he will perceivé the reason 
we have not complied with his request. 

A Stated Annual Meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ Meeting-house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 16th of 
the third month next, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 2mo. 17th, 1836. 


The committee of investigation, appointed 
at the last annual meeting of the contributors, 
are to assemble in the committee room, Mul- 
berry street, at 3 P. M., 3mo. 15th. 

A Special meeting of the committee charg- 
ed with the care of the boarding-school at 
Westtown, will be held in Philadelphia on 
second day, the seventh of next month, at 
7 o'clock in the evening. 

Tuomas Kiupzer, Clerk. 

2d mo. 27th, 1836. 

An Apprentice wanted to the Bricklaying 
business. Apply at this office. 
—————————————— ee ee 

Diep on third day morning, the 16th inst., afler a 
protracted illness, which she bore with Christian pa- 
tience and resignation, Saran G. Ganricuss, wife of 
Edward B. Garrigues, in the 39th year of her age. 
suddenly, at Great Egg Harbour, N. J., on the 


31st of 1st month, Resecca, wite of Daniel Leeds, aged 
about 36 years. 
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